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Address of Mr. MacD. Dexter, President, Southern Gas 
Association. 





It is with pleasure that I report to you an account of my 
stewardship during the year just past, at this, the Eighth Annual 
Convention of the Southern Gas Association. 

It was my privilege to attend the meeting of this organization in 
Atlanta in 1908, and each Annual Convention since; a distinction 
which is shared by only one other member. Being a fairly young 
man, and representing one of the smaller gas companies, has made 
me keen to exert my best efforts in furthering the interests of the 
Association. I entered the gas business with the determination 
to learn it, and after twenty-one years sucn is still my ambition. 
Having reached my majority in the business, 1 feel justified in 
calling myself a gus man, and | expect, through Gas Associations, 
the Trade Journals, study, observation and experience, to justify 
and be proud of this title. 

The Southern Gas Association is a voluntary organization, formed 
for ‘The promotion and advancement of knowledge, scientific 
and practical in all matters relating to the construction and 
management of gas works, and the manufacture, distribution and 
consumption of gas; the establishment and maintenance of a spirit 
of fraternity between the members of the Association, by social 
intercourse, and by friendly exchange of information and ideas on 
the before mentioned subject-matter; the inducement and exten- 
sion of cordial and friendly relations between the manufacturers of 
gas and their patrons, based upon mutuality of interests.” 

It is not a secret order ; our sessions and record or proceedings 
are all open tothe public. There are no obligations, except, of 
course, the mere trifle of paying your dues; and it is an inspira- 
tion to see men working for their mutual benefit, as our members 
do. A record of what has been accomplished during the year is a 
summary of what has been done by your loyal and faithful com- 
mitteemen, the authors of the papers and our efficient Secretary. 
The work of the Paper Committee, consisting of Messrs. Wright, 
Osbourne and Walker—who are responsible for arranging the ex- 
cellent list of papers to be presented at this meeting—speaks for 
itself. The work of all these men, whose time and efforts are 
freely given to their fellows, is one attribute of broad-minded 
modern business men; men who know that for what they give, 
they get more in return. 

In writing a paper, one has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
is fulfilling a part of a debt he owes to others, that he is duing his 
share in a good work, and also that he is benefitting oneself. By 
writing for others, one confirms and strengthens himself in his 
own ideas. Policies and plans developed in the course and routine 
of business, become much more solidly established when all the 
underlying reasons are logically outlined for the benefit, or even 
criticism of others. In writing papers, one is generally forced to 
investigate, consult references and study, and is thus broadened 
and educated as in almost no other way. As the Rotarians say ; 
‘He profits most who serves best.’’ And quoting Elbert Hub- 
bard, “To get love, give it; to get knowledge, give it, and to 
have friends, be one.” A teacher acquires far more learning than 
his pupils. When you are called upon to write a paper, do your 
part, and you will have great satisfaction. 

The work of the Membership Committee, for which a separate 
chairman was appointed from each State, is shown by the number 
of applications for men:bership to be balloted on at this meeting. 
This committee has received much assistance and co-operation from 
some of our associate members, who, in their visits to the different 
cities, help to sound the merits of our association work. . With 140 
gas companies in the territory embraced by the Southern Gas As, 


sociation, we have approximately 175 active members and 75 as- 


sociate members, although there are still a number of companies , 
not represented. Considering that the past three meeting places” 


have been Coast cities, and that this is the second meeting held in 
Florida, and the genera! conditions of business, the number of new 
members added is very gratifying, and reflects credit on the en- 
thusiastic work of the members of this committee. 

The Association has unly two sources of income; that from the 
dues of the members and from the advertisements, in the Proceed- 
ings. Our usefulness and efficiency would be much enhanced if 
more funds were available. We should not rest until every com- 
pany in our territory is represented by one or more members. We 
cannot have a Company Membership, nor can we assign a number 
of members to each company in proportion to its earnings, and 
still maintain the voluntary and democratic spirit which pervades 
this body; but by continuing the good work and having instructive 
and profitable meetings, we will demonst. ate that one who is not a 
member is losing an opportunity to become a more progressive and 
successful gas man. I think the Manager of every gas company 
should be a raember, and that he should encourage the men under 
him to join by paying all or a portion of their dues. The cust is 
a very small proportion of the salary paid a man, and the benefits 
derived and the encouragement toward knowledge and increased 
efficiency will repay the expense many-fold. More managers willi 
be converted to these views, just in proportion to the accomplish- 
ments and results that radiate from the Association. 

As to associate members; I have nothing to suggest, except that 
every representative calling upon gas companies be urged to 
become a member. It is for their benefit, and the Association 
owes much to their co-operation and assistance. What would our 
income be without their dues? What would the meetings be 
without their presence and support? Who are boosters, and in 
their rounds keep up interest? That they have every right and 
privilege except the right to vote, I believe is their preference, 
since in matters of Association politics, a salesman may tend to 
incur the ill will of some customer by favoring another. 

Another committee that has done much good work is the Ways 
and Means Committee. The members of this committee carried 
out the suggestion of your Board of Directors of two years ago, to 
solicit advertisements for the volume of our Annual Proceedings. 
A separate Chairman was appointed for each state, and a list of 
manufacturers was assigned to each. This year’s proceedings will 
carry thirty-one full page and three half page advertisements ; 
somewhat less than we had the year previous, which we attribute: 
to business conditions prevailing during 1915, due principally to 
the effects of the European War. We consider that this income is 
from value received in advertising, the advertising being in a 
volume that is preserved and read by each member, and not cast 
aside like a newspaper or magazine. I believe, however; that the 
value to the advertisers and to the members would. be much 
enhanced if the proceedings were permanently bound. We con- 
sidered this for the present volume, but for financial reasons did 
not bind it. 

We do not in any way. consider this an assessment_on the manu- 
facturers. We thoroughly appreciate their co-operation through 
membership, attendance at our meetings, etc., and consider it a 
business proposition in advertising, for which our rates are reason- 
able and low, But I cannot say ‘that I wholly approve: of our 
methods of obtaining these advertisements, by assigning to each 
chairman certain manufacturers from whom to solicit, The com: 
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mitteeman possibly is a‘large purchaser of goods from a manufac- those managers attend our meetings, and such ideas will be dis- 
turer who might be influenced by policy, alone, to take the space; pelled: While good entertainment features have always been a 
and | recommend that a different means be adopted next year. | pleasant feature of our conventions, they do not conflict with the 
think the soliciting of advertisements could be done by the Secre- business meetings. It is through the social gatherings that we 
tary, and consistently followed up as a business proposition. I fulfil one part of our Constitution by “ establishing and maintain- 
realize that this is a large amount of work, and has been accom- ing a spirit of fraternity between the members, by social inter- 
plished only by dividing the work among a large number. It course and by friendly interchange of information and ideas.” 
would be laying additional duties upon the secretary, and in fair- How much better can you correspond witha man later in the year, 
ness to him, and as an inducement to him for energetic and per- should occasiun arise, when you know him personally and svcially. 
sistent work, | would supgest that he be allowed a commission for The occasion may arise when one necds a man; having met him 
handling this very necessary work. 1 would also suggest that in and known him at our meetings and entertainments, you have a 
the list of assuciate members, some reference be made to the fact splendid opportunity of judging the man, his ability and habits. 
that a member's firm has an advertisement in the volume. This Is it not much better to get the right man first, than to have to 
could be done by an asterisk, or the notation, “see ad. page try twice? We consider this personal contact one of the most 
XIX.” valuable features; and the tendency, in this as in other associa- 
There may be other practical means of increasing the income of tions—and in business generally—is to discourage intemperance. 
the Association, but I do not at present know of anything to re- The inclination of the members is to get the greatest good from 
commend. It is a problem, however, to be continually dealt with. the expense of the trip. 
In parts of the country where the population is denser there are There is one feature of association work I would like to see re- 
State Associations, but a movement has already been started stored, and that is, the Wrinkle Department. Many of us are 
towards consvlidation, possibly by the manufacturers who find that employing some novel or original idea in a commercial, accounting, 
the cost of memberships and attendance at so many meetings is manufacturing or distribution way, and would be glad to pass it 
rather high. Which necessarily adds to selling costs, of which the to the fraternity. We can only have some six or eight papers at a 
gas companies pay their share. Another reason, no doubt, in meeting; and you will agree that the writer of a paper benefits 
favor of consolidating the Associations is that, with the income the Association, benefits himself, and through effort and work be- 
through the larger membership, and the resulting reduction in comes a good Association man. The Wrinkle Department affords 
uperating expenses, their efficiency can be increased. Against con- an opportunity for many others to show their interest. An Asso- 
solidation is the greater expense of members attending far distant ciation will succeed in exact proportion to the interest and efforts 
meetings. of the individual members, und the greater number we have work- 
The South can only support one association, on account of the ing, the more alive will be this body. | am sot as enthusiastic 
number of members available whose dues constitute the principal about resuming the Question Box, as I do not think it is as prac- 
source of income. The distance is necessarily great for sume mem-  ticable. The time and clerical work and expense are a burden on 
bers at all meetings. This latter cannot be overcome, but the the editor, and it will be hard to get an editor to undertake the 
meetings can be held successively in different parts of the territory. expense and the work, and do it in the most efficient manner. 
There is greater need for a gas association in the South than in There are many topics concerning our business, such as the busi- 
any other part of the country, since in more thickly populated sec- ness outlook; the market of residuals; better and mcre efficient 
tions the gas companies are ir, closer touch, and there is naturally gas consuming appliances; the B. T. U. standard, and lighting 
a better interchange of ideas. And then again there is greater business; all of which I would like to discuss, But | concluded 
need of education and publicity in the South than in the older and to confine my remarks to the affairs of the Association principally, 


more developed parts of the country. since | feel that we should proceed with our regular program, and 
Are there some managers who do not believe in Associations? listen to our excellent papers, discussions, etc., which constitute 

If there are, they are certainly in the minority Let us ask why a the most important part of our convention. ; 

manager could be opposed, and in this way we might overconie We have instituted an innovation this year by having members 


the ubjection. First: Is it the expense? It certainly could not be appointed to prepare discussions. Every member is invited to also 
the dues. Then is it the cost of sending a delegate.to the meet- enter the discussions; it is your privilege. A glance at the pro- 
ing? The man who is sent to a meeting is one who is paid asalary, gram will indicate that our time will be pretty well taken up, so I 
of which the cust of attending a cunvention is a very small per- request each one to confine himself to the subject under discussion. 
centage. His salary is paid for executive ability, his enthusiasm, 1 know that it is a privilege to gather with our fellow gas men, 
his initative, his experience and technical knowledge ; his ability to but we may have to limit the time for discussion; if time permits, 
plan manage, promote and produce results. We claim that through we can re-open a subject for further discussion. 
attendance at cur meetings the man becomes more efficient and Above all, let us be prompt at the sessions. It is my plan to 
more deserving of his salary. Does not every man need some en- call the meetings to order at the hour announced, even though only 
couragement and boosting, and at our meetings is he not fired with a bare quorum is present, and | beg each of you, as loyal and faith- 
vptimism, enthusiasm, new ideas, or a desire to beat some record ful members, that 1 know you are, to be prompt, not only as a 
made by seme other company ? mark of courtesy to the men who have prepared papers, but to 
Are there some managers who think that the delegate might pre-e demonstrate your loyalty to your company, whom you represent at 
fer the entertainment features to the technical and business? Let this convention. : 








Country-Wide National Defense Canvass. The committee asks the creation by law of a general staff for the 
‘diy navy by strengthening the present office of Naval Operations of the 
Navy Department, or otherwise. A recommendation is madd that 
How the people of the country really feel toward ihe subject of the regular army be increased until it, together with its trained re- 
national defense—which up to this time has been largely a matter serves, shall be sufficient to furnish the first line of land defense as 
of conjecture—will be learned from a canvass just begun by the recommended by the General Staff of the Army, or by the Council 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the most thorough of National Defense. 
and comprehensive effort ever made to ascertain country-wide Recognizing the military obligation equally with the civic obliga- 
sentiment on a questiou prominently before the people and Con- tion as a fundamental duty of democratic citizenship in a republic, 
gress. A referendum has gone to 700 commercial bodies, in every and to establish a system which will affect every man alike, the 
State in the Union, representing some 300,000 business men, asking committee recommends that universal military training be adopted 
them to vote for or against recommendations contained in the re- as a fundamental democratic principle of Our military policy, and - 
port of a special committee. ; be enforced by law to furnish adequate land, sea and industria. 
This committee recommends that the national defense forces forces in peace and war. Recognizing that the constituent elements 
on sea and land should be so increased, and the industrial resources of necessary war material are of such infinite variety that they 
su cu-ordinated as to make fully available the military industrial, cannot all be produced in government plants in time of war, but 
and financial strength of the nation; and that a body in the nature are and must be produced in highly diversified and specialized in- 
of a council of nativnal defense be created to develop an adequate dustries, the committee recommends that a fundamental feature of 
and continuing policy for national defense. The committee recom- the nat‘onal policy for supplying war material should he to educate 
mends that a staff for industrial mobilization be created and so private industry in time of peace in the manufacture of such ma- 
maintained in times of peace as to insure the most effective use terial, under mutually prearranged government regulation of prices, 
of the econumic resources of the United States in case of war. rather than to trust to production in government plants alone. 
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Laboratories of the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission. 





By H. E. Exvers, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Engineering. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Company Law, effective January 
Ist, 1914, and the “ Service Rules and Regulations,’’ adopted by 
the Commission on April 9th, 1914, make it the duty of every pub- 
lie service company furnishing its service upon meter basis to pro- 
vide suitable and proper apparatus, to be approved, certified and 
marked by the Commission, for testing and proving the accuracy 
of meters used in measuring the service; and also make it the 
duty of the Commission to inspect the testing facilities provided by 
the utilities with regard to their suitableness and adequacy, and to 
test the standards used to insure their meeting the specified re- 
quirements relative to accuracy. 

Following the adoption of the Service Rules, consideration was 
given to several plans whereby the work of standardization would 
be carried on in the laboratories of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Pittsburgh, finally resulting in the starting 
of the electrical testing work in the laboratory of the latter institu- 
tion, where it was carried on for about a year. Later it was de- 
cided that a laboratory under the direct supervision of the Engin- 
eering Bureau of the Commission would best serve the ends sought. 
Accordingly:plans were prepared by Prof. L. H. Harris, Consulting 
Engineer, H. E. Pratt, Electrical Standards Tester, and H. E. 
Ehlers, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Engineering, for a laboratory in 
one of the State Buildings at Harrisburg, providing facilities for 
standardization work in electric, gas and hydraulic fields. The in- 
stallation has recently been completed and put into service. It is 
believed that in design and execution, and from the standpoint of 
quality of work and convenience in manipulation, the facilities 
provided compare so favorably with those installed in other State 
Laboraties that they warrant special description. 

The laboratories as installed provide for the testing of electrical 
standards, for the testing of calorimeter equipment, and fur mis- 
cellaneous testing work in the field of gas, electric and water 
utilities. It has been decided that the testing of gas meter provers 
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General Plan of Gas, Hydraulic and Electric Laboratory of the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 


and the water or steam meter proving fac‘lities can be best carried 
on in the field, and equipment for this purpose has been provided. 
Apparatus has also been provided for carrying on inspections and 
investigations of service given by electric, gas, steam heating and 
water utilities. 

The general arrangement of the laboratories is indicated in the 
accompanying plans and photographs, the detailed arrangement of 
each laboratory being described in the following paragraphs. 


THE ELECTRICAL LABORATORY. | 


The rules of the Commission relating to electric utilities require 
that all standards used by utilities in testing the consumer’s meters 
shall be submitted to the Commission for test and certification. 
This imposes a wide range of testing upon the laboratory, and its 
equipment must, therefore, be complete. The apparatus tested 
falls naturally into the usual classifications, viz. : 


1. Primary standards ; which include Wheatstone bridges, volt 
boxes, and similar resistance apparatus, potentiometers and stand- 
ard cells. 

2. Secondary standards; which include direct cusrent indicating 
instruments, with shunts and multipliers, alternating current indi- 
cating instruments, direct and alternating current reference stand- 
ard watthour meter and current and potential instrument trans 
formers. 

3. Working standards; which may include any of the types of 
apparatus listed under secondary standards. 


In addition, the laboratory has a photometer, and an illumino- 
meter for laboratory and field work in lighting. 

Power Supply.—The source of power for laboratory purposes is 
of special importance, as the accuracy of many tests depends large- 
ly on constancy of voltage and current. The following sources 
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have been provided, and fully meet the requirements of the testing 
outlined above : 


1. Direct current at 220 volts from the State Capitol power 
plant ; used principally for lighting and for charging the storage 
batteries. 

2. Direct current at 55-110-220 volts from. the laboratory stor- 
age battery. This battery consists of 112 cells of 120 ampere hour 
capacity, arranged in four sections and connected to the switch- 
beard for parallel, series parallel or series grouping. 

3. Direct current at 750 volts from a two-machine motor-gene- 
rator set. This set consists of a 2-horse power, 220 volt D. C. 
motor, direct coupled to a |. k. w., 750 volt, compound wound 
D. C. generator. The feld of the generator is wound for 220 
volts and controlled from the main switchboard. 

4. Direct current at from 1 to 6 volts from 6—150-ampere-hour 
Filison cells. These cells are mounted on a low truck, and kept in 
the test room. Any. desired combination may be obtained by 
means of a terminal board, the current being controlled by a 
1,000 watt carbon rheostat. 

‘5. Alternating current at 110 volts single and three-phase, from 
the mains of the local public service corporation. 

6. Alternating current at 55-110-volts, 25 cycles, or 110-220 
volts, 60 cycles, two-phase, from a three-machine motor-generator 
set. This set merits special attention. It consists of a 7.5-horse 
power, 220 volt, 750 1800 r.p.m. interpole direct current motor, 
direct connected by flexible coupling to a 5 k.v.a. two-phase gene- 
rator on one end, and to a 1 k.v.a. two-phase generator on the 

ther end. Each of the two generator armatures is wound with 
two windings per phase with all leads carried to the switchboard 
and arranged so the two windings of each phase may be connected 
in series or parallel. The set can be driven from either the capitol 
supply or from the main storage battery. The stator of the 1 
k.v.a. generator is supported in a cradle, and by means of a worm 
and sector may be displaced with respect to the 5 k.v.a. generator, 
and thus deliver current at any desired phase angle to that de- 
livered by the larger machine. The worm and sector may be 
operated by means of the usual handwheel or by means of a one- 
sixteenth horse power, 220 volt D. C. motor remote controlled 
from the special test table. The speed of the set is also controlled 
from this same table. It permits of tests on single or polyphase 
meters at any frequency from 25 to 75 cycles; at any voltage from 
5S or 110 volts at 25 cycles, at 110 or 220 volts at 60 cycles; and 
at any desired power factor from zero to unity, under all con- 
ditions. 

7. Alternating current at 2.5--or 5 volts from a 5 k.v.a., 110- 


220, tv 2.5-5 volt, singe-phase transformer for heavy current testing, 
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Electric Laboratory Switchboard. 


The Switchboard.—The main switchboard is a 3-panel slate 
board controlling the various sources of supply, and distribution of 
the power to the different tables. On the right hand panel is a 
volt meter and an ammeter, battery grouping switches, charging 


switch and the charging rheostat. The battery is connected in 
parallel for charging with the Capitol supply, and so arranged that 
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it cannot be used while being charged. The second panel contains 
the line switches, starting rheostat and two field rheostats for 
the control of the motor-generator sets. The line switches are 
double-pole, double-throw, so arranged that the sets may be 
operated either from ‘the 220 volt D. C. Capitol supply, or from 
the 220 volt connection of the storage battery. All starting and field 
rheostats are rear-of-board mounting, front-of-board control type. 

The third panel contains the distribution switches for obtaining 
any desired test current at each test table. 

General Arrangement,—The laboratory occupies two rooms on 
the first floor, and two rooms in the basement, the larger room on 
the first floor devoted to electrical testing, and the smaller room 
containing the photometric equipment. In the basement is the 
sturage-battery room, the motor-generator sets, and the packing 
ruvom. The general arrangement of the testing room is that of a 
hollow square bounded on three sides by the switchboard and the 
test tables. The test tables are each 8’ long, 30° wide, and 35" 
high. At the rear of the top is a slate panel 20" high, running 
the full length and containing all of the switches and binding posts 
required. These tables are all three feet from the wall, to provide 
access to the wiring on the rear of the panels. Each table is 
particularly adapted to some specific line of testing, although this 
line of testing is not necessarily limited to that location. In 
general, the standards are permanently mounted on the various 
tables, hence the test circuits are arranged with this end in view. 
The loading devices utilized for obtaining different current values 
consist of four rheostats of special design, constructed of angle 
iron, and containing resistence units protected by an iron mesh. 
The units are wound non-inductively for 100 volts and are 
guaranteed to operate continuously at 50‘ overload. Each 
rheustat has a normal capacity of 58 amperes in steps of 0.25 
amperes, eight switches on the test panels controlling the current. 
Potential values cre obtained with a “ volt-picker”’ consisting of 
two 125 ohm resistance units in series. Taps are taken from 
each unit to a ten point radical switch. The volt-picker is 
arranged for direct connection to a line, with means provided for 
inserting adjustable resistances. Hence any desired voltage may 
be obtained by selecting the proper tap with a radical switch. 

The Photometric Room,—The photometric room contains a three 
meter Reichsanstalt photometer, complete with Lummer-Brodhum 
sight box, compound rotator, rotating sector and screens; and a 
Macbeth Illuminator is provided for field tests. 
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Fifty Cubic Foot Gas Holder and Five Foot Prover in Gas Laboratory. 


Tue Gas LABORATORY. 


The chief purpose of the Gas Laboratory, as installed, is to pro- — 
vide for testing and standardization of the calorimeter equipment 
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used by the gascompanies. These instruments are to be shipped 
to the laboratory,. together with all accessories, such as meters, 
thermometers, scales, etc., used in the determination of heat values. 
The calorimeters and each of the accessories will be examined with 
reference to their construction, condition and suitableness. The 
thermometers, the meter, the water measuring devices, etc., will 
be tested and checked as individual pieces of equipment ; following 
which the equipment as a whole is compared directly with the 
laboratory standard, both supplied with gas from the same holder, 
and tested at the same time. 

General Arrangement.—For these purposes a room 11'x 24’ 
with 9’ ceiling height has been partitioned off in one corner of 
the basement of the laboratory building. Four large windows 
provide natura! illumination, which is aided by whitewashed walls 
and white wood-work, and may be augmented by electric lights. 
A double size calorimeter cabinet, practically in accord with the 
design published in the proceedings of the American Gas Institute, 
is installed against the inner wall. A 50 cubic foot gas holder en- 
ables tests to be made, regardless of fluctuations in heat value and 
pressure in the street mains. A large overhead tank, together 
with a convenient arrangement of gas, heater and mixing valves, 
enables quick control of the water temperatures; radiators sus- 
pended from the ceiling furnish the necessary temperature control 
for the room itself. Two tables are provided for testing the ac- 
cessories and for inspection and examination. Although the Public 
Service Company Law does not require the Commission to test ser- 
vice meters, a 5’ prover is included in the equipment. 
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Calorimeter Cabinet and Instruments. 


Calorimeter Equipment.—An imported Junkers calorimeter 
equipment complete, boxed for convenient shipment, has been pro- 
vided for field use, and for a laboratory standard a Hinman-Junkers 
calorimeter is provided. Both equipments, together with all other 
appliances used in the laboratory, have been tested and certified by 
the Bureau of Standards. Extra water thermometers and mis- 
cellaneous apparatus is provided to facilitate the work of compari- 
son, and a 1/10 cubic foot bottle and stand for testing the meters; 
and a Pulp balance, capacity 1,500 grams, sensibility 10 milligrams, 
for testing the water measuring devices used with calorimeters. 
An observatory type barometer, a hydrodeik, a sling pschyroneter 
and other miscellaneous apparatus completes the list of apparatus 
specifically for the calibration of calorimeters. 

In addition to the 5’ meter prover already mentioned, the equip- 
ment for general gas utility inspections and for miscellaneous 
laboratory use includes a Young’s sulphur and ammonia test ap- 
paratus, a Hinman-Junkers sulphur apparatus, 4 portable record- 
ing gauges, 9 U gauges, a double test governor and an extra 
1/10 cubic foot wet test meter. 

Meter Prover Testing.—-The gas meter provers used by utilities 
in testing service meters are being calibrated in the field by an in- 
spector of the commission, using a 1 cubic foot immersion type 
bottle, and securing favorable test conditions by the use of wet 
curtains. The rules of the commission require that such provers 
shali be accurate to within '2 of 1%. In order to test provers 
and meet the required degree of accuracy, extreme care must be 
taken to insure uniform temperature conditions and proper con- 
ditions of humidity during the test. Experience has shown that 
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this can be done, and that the advantages that might accrue from 
carrying on such tests in a specially designed wet room are more 
than balanced by the probable damage to the bell of the prover in 
shipping, and by the opportunity offered the inspector of viewing 
the facilities actually provided, and of making suggestions for im- 
provements in arrangement and use where such are warranted. 
The inspector is also equipped with the necessary scales, thermom- 
eters and other auxiliary measuring devices needed in his work. 
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Meter-Generator Set and Hydraulic Equipment. 


THE HypRavLic LABORATORY. 


The standards used by the steam heating and water utilities are 
usually a tank mounted on scales or a volumetric measuring de- 
vice, together with the necessary equipment of valves, fittings, 
ete. Exclusive of the question of adequacy, general arrangement 
and suitability of the equipment, the work of testing the stand- 
ards is practically that done by a “Sealer of Weights,”’ and the 
commission has decided that this work can be more advantage- 


.ously carried on in the field, saving the expense of shipping cum- 


bersome pieces of equipmént to the State laboratories, and offer- 
ing an opportunity for the inspector to view the facilities as set 
up and used. 

For the field work a folding scale of 800 pounds capacity, a steel 
weighing tank 2° by 4°, and a Sealer’s balance, with standard 
thermometers, etc., is provided. Occasionally, special meter test- 
work has to be done, and for this purpose a weighing tank 3’ by 
4° and a platform scale of 2000 pounds capacity, with necessary 
piping, valves and fittings have been installed. 

The provision in the laboratory for the testing of water and gas 
service meters also contemplates its use in training field men, and 
for experimental purposes. 








Accidents that Could have been Prevented. 
rr 


J. B. DouGtas. 


A laborer was working on the ground under a scaffold, when 
a wrench jarred off the scaffold and struck him on the head. Had 
a toe-board been used this accident would not have occurred. 

A man in a stock room was instructed to remove a protruding 
nail from a box cover lying on the floor. He neglected to do so 
and later his foot was punctured by the nail. This is a painful 
way in which to be taught simple obedience—and nai! wounds are 
dangerous. 

A fitter using a wrench that had a burred, sharp edge, cut his 
hand. Tetanus follows such injuries. Defective tools should be 
turned in for repairs. This precaution would prevent many acci- 
dents. 

After finishing his day’s work a laborer was taking a shower 
bath, and his foot was cut on a piece of glass lying on the wash- 
It is dangerous to leave glass lying anywhere, and 
the one responsible for it should be “ careful first.’’ 
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Coal Tar.---Its Development and Uses. 





[From paper by ARNo C. WILKE, to the Wisconsin Gas Association.) 


There was a time, within the memory of older gas men, when 
tar was considered a nuisance, to be disposed of at the least pos- 
sible expense. With the ammonia liquor, it was allowed to run to 
waste. Later it was used to a limited extent as a fuel either mixed 
with coke breeze or slack coal, but this way of burning was dis- 
agreeable. Burning it with a steam spray was more successful, 
and many of the smaller gas works burned considerable tar in this 
way, even after the larger companies were disposing of it in more 
profitable ways. 

Raw tar was used to a limited extent in road making, roofing, 
wood and metal coating and as a lubricant. Later we find various 
kinds of refined tars coming into use for these and many other 
uses; the refining consisting mainly in distilling off the moisture 
and some of the lighter oils. Some tar distillers used mixtures of 
soft pitch and asphalt thinned with some of the lighter oils. Re- 
fined tars were better adapted to these various uses, and have 
almost entirely displaced raw tar. 

For a long time American tar distillers made but two fractions, 
broadly classed as light and heavy oils; the oils having a specific 
gravity less than one, were sold as light oil, and all of the rest as 
heavy vil. The light oils were used as solvents and in mixtures, 
and the heavy oils for creosoting and preserving timbers. Pitch 
was made into soft, medium, and hard grades, to be used for road 
making, roofing, and different kinds of coatings and mixtures. As 
some of the larger gas companies distilled their own tar, they be- 
gan to develop markets for the products. We find some of them 
making tarred felts and papers for roofing and building, various 
kinds of paints for wood and iron work, preservatives for wood, 
shingle stains, disinfectants and insecticides. 

Our tar distillers and manufacturers have made no effort to de- 
velop the most productive and valuable parts of tar. We have 
wasted millions of dollars worth of crude materials that could be 
worked intu an unlimited number of chemical products. From a 
small part of the tar, about 7 or 84%, there has been developed one of 


the world’s most profitable industries, the synthetic dye, drug, . 


chemical, and perfume industry. The old-fashioned drug store has 
been replaced by the modern pharmacy, whose stock in trade con- 


‘sists largely uf chemicals and synthetic compounds derived from 


coal tar products. even the soda water and candles being flavored 
and colored with them. 

The modern photugraphiec industry is dependent largely on coal 
tar chemicals. There isa large difference between the old sun- 
light method of slow printing and developing papers, and the mod- 
ern, metal, hydroquinone and similar processes. 

The changes in the dyeing industries are remarkable. Some 
dyes, notably indigo, are now so largely made from coal tar pro- 
ducts, that it is no longer profitable to cultivate the plants from 
which they were made. Many people do not know what logwood, 
madder, sumac or some of the older dyes are; but everyone knows 
the cheap and handy coal tar package dyes that have replaced 
them. 

Perfumes and flavoring extracts are largely coal tar products. 
There are two classes of these; one in which the perfume sub- 
stance is made from tar products, the other in which the substance 
has an odor similar to the natural one, but differs in chemical com- 
position. Among the prominent synthetic odors are vanillin, cou- 
marin, musk, heliotrope, bitter almond, violet, geranium and win- 
tergreen. 

The safest and most powerful explosives are now obtained from 
tar products. We have tri nitro phenol or melinite, tri nitro tol- 
uene or trotol, tri nitro cresol or ecrasite, and di nitro naphthalene, 
the base of the Favier explosive powders. 

While an English chemist, Faraday, first discovered benzol, and 
an English chemist, Perkin, made the first coal tar dye, Great 
Britain has fallen far behind in the manufacture of coal tar dyea 
and the allied products. Germany produces more than three times 
as much of these products as all of the rest of the world combined, 
the result of the perseverance and industry of the German chemists 
and manufacturers. In 1913, for every ton of tar products Ger- 
many imported, they exported 8.27 tons; or for every dollar's 
worth imported, they exported $20.46. Surely this is highly pro- 
fitable business. c 
Chemists have found about two hundred distinct chemical sub- 


stances in coal tar, all combinations of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur. The parts of the tar used for dyes and 
chemicals are benzol, toluol, xylol, naphthalene, anthracene, methyl- 
anthracene, phenanthrene and carbazol. The chemical operations 
are complicated and numerous, requiring expensive apparatus and 
careful manipulation. They consist of nitrating, chlorinating, sul- 
fonating, reducing, oxidizing, caustic melting, alkylating, liming, 
condensing, carboxylating, diazotizing and coupling. Many of the 
compounds could not be made alone, as it would not pay. The dye 
industry works from one product to another. In some of these 
operations many tons of crude materials are used to make a few 
ounces of a certain finished product, and the by-products are 
often valuable enough to pay the entire cost of manufacture. 
It is by working up these extra products into saleable drugs, per- 
fumes or chemicals, that the dye industry has become so profit- 
able. 

There are over nine hundred kinds of coal tar dyes on the world's 
markets, while the number obtainable runs into the thousands. 
Among the most important are azo, anthraquinone, azin, sul- 
phide tri- and di-phenylmethane, xanthone, oxazin and thiazin, 
indigo, pyrazolone, stilbene, thiobenzynl, acridin, chinolin, nitro 
and nitroso dyes. There are hundreds of medicinal chemicals used 
for the treatment of disease. The patents on many of these drugs 
and dyes expired years ago, and there are no patent restrictions in 
the way of their manufacture in this country. Yet all we have 
done is to assemble a few of the common dyes largely from materials 
made abroad. While it would take much capital and energy to 
make dyes and chemicals, some of the crude or intermediate pro- 
ducts could be made now, and gradually the dyes and chemicals 
could be produced. 

Owing to the present high price of some tar products, some coke 
oven and gas plants are scrubbing their gas to remove benzol, 
toluol and solvent naphtha. In this country petroleum oils are used 
for this purpose, but abroad tar and tur oils are mostly used. 

The European war has alfected the entire dye, drug and chemi- 
cal market in an alarming way. Many of the.commonly-used 
chemicals, dyes and drugs are so high-priced they cannot be used, 
or are unobtainable in this country. While some manufacturers 


‘would be glad to make these chemicals here, they cannot obtain 


the necessary raw materials, or the price is so high it is not pos- 
sible to use them. 

The latest advance in tar treatment is the plant for continuous 
dehydration. These plants recover ammonia liquor, benzol, toluol, 
solvent naphtha, carbolic and cresylic acids, depending somewhat 
on the temperature at which they are run. There are now over 
120 continuous dehydrating plants in use in the British Isles. The 
average production from ten tons of tar oils is 300 gallons of light 
vils as follows: 

25 gallons Crude carbolic acid. 

25 gallons Cresylie acid 

30 gallons 90% Benzol. 

20 gallons 90% Toluol. 

40 gallons Solvent naphtha. 
150 gallons Light creosote oil. 


A plant of 1 ton a day capacity makes a favorable return on the 
investment. The dehydrated or refined tar can be further distilled 
to pitch, but at present is mostly used for road spraying. 

It seems tar distillers in this country are not alive to the pos- 
sibilities of tar for road spraying, and petroleum residues are mostly 
used for this work. Considerable tar and pitch is used abroad as 
a binder for fuel briquettes. 

In England benzol is largely used as a motor fuel ; while in Ger- 
many mixtures of tar distillates and alcohol have entirely replaced 
gasoline. A fair degree of success has been obtained abroad with 
naphthalene, and it is now successfully used in some fairly large 
engines, These engines are started with liquid fuel, and the heat 
of the cylinders is then used to liquify the naphthalene for use. 

While the production and prices of some of the tar products are 
greatly inflated on account of the war, it is highly probable that 
good prices will continue for some time. 

The coke ovens in the United States can produce 25,000,000 gal- 
lons of benzol annually. The quantity necessary to make all the 
dyes and coal tar chemicals (except explosives) used in the United 
States is not more than 5,000,000 gallons, 
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United States Civil Service Examination for 
. Valuation Analyst. 


_— aw 


The United States Civil Service.Commisasion announces an open 
competitive examination for valuation analyst, for men only. From 
the register of eligibles resulting from this examination certifica- 
tion will be made to fill several vacancies now existing, and other 
vacancies as they may occur in this position in the Division of 
Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission, and vacancies as they 
may occur in positions requiring similar qualifications, unless it is 
found to be in the interest of the service to fill any vacancy by re- 
instatemert, transfer or promotion. 

Asa result of this examination two grades of eligibles will be 
established, the salaries in the first grade ranging from $3,600 to 
$5,000 per annum ; and in the second grade from $1,800 to $3,300 
per annum. Entrance salaries are usually fixed at the minimum 
amount provided for each grade, but in cases of exceptional quali- 
fications the entrance salary may be above the minimum provided 
for that grade. , 

Appointments to these positions will be principally for duty in 
Washington, D. C., but some appointments may be made for duty 
in the field. Appointees will receive reasonable allowance for ex- 
penses when absent from headquarters in the discharge of official 
duties. 

The duties of this posiiion will be to compile data and to pre- 
pare complete, concise anc logical reports upon valuation subjects, 
and to analyze, edit, and digest reports submitted by sections of 
the Division of Valuation. 

Competitors will not be assembled for examination, bu will be 
rated on the following subjects, which will have the relative 
weights indicated : 


Subjects. 
We'yhts. 
IG 6.9565 Bi Sok con eiawnawvncers 30 
i ee 3U 
3. Reports and writings submitted........ 40 
DE cvcicudas. seeeecee wkaseneras 100 


From this examination it is desired to secure eligibles with 
special qualifications for work of this nature in connection with the 
valuation of common carriers. Applicants should have had actual 
experience in the final preparation of financial, statistical, or valu- 
ation reports upon public utilities, and possess the ability to pre- 
pare such reports in a concise, clear, and logical form. 

Applicants for positions under grade 1 must show that they have 
had at least 18 months’ responsible, satisfactory experience in the 
final preparation of financial, statistical, or valuation reports upon 
public utilities. For grade 2 positions, such experience for at 
least 6 months must be shown. In each case this experience should 
have been gained in the employment of a public authority or com- 
mission engaged in the effectual regulation cf public utilities, or 
with an important public utility, or in investigations of a similar 
character. Experience with mercantile concerns, with large utilities 
in routine positions, or with small utilities with limited operations 
will not be accepted as qualifying experience in this connection. 

The ratings on subjects 1 and 2 will be determined according to 
the evidence submitted in connection with the application and special 
form. Under subject 3 the competitor will be required to submit 
copies of articles or reports he has written on valuation matters or 
a general description of such articles, including title and the general 
character of the subject matter. 

Statements as to education and experience and reports and writ- 
ings are accepted subject to verification, and the standing of an 
eligible on the register will be subject to change if upon investiga- 
tion it should develop that such statements are hot fully borne out 

facts. 
“aa applicant must be a person of good moral character and 
temperate habits, active, intelligent, and discreet, of good speech 
and manner, and qualified to address and confer with railroad and 
other officials with whom he may be brought in contact. 

The names of persons who meet the requiremeuts may be placed 
on the registers for both grade 1 and grade : positions, — Appli- 
cants should therefore be careful to state in their applications 
whether they desire to be considered either for grade 1 or grade 2 
positions, or for both. However, applicants will be admitted to 
the grade or grades for which, upon consideration of their qualifica- 
tions, they are shown to be fitted. No change in their desires can 
be made after ratings have been determined. Appointment from 
one register will cancel eligibility on the other register. 
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For positions under grade 1, applicants much have reached their 
thirtieth but not their sixtieth birthday, and for grade 2 they must 
have reached their twenty-fifth but not their fiftieth birthday on 
the date of the examination. 

Applicants will be admitted to this examination regardless of 
their residence and domicile; but under an act of Congress only 
those who have been actually domiciled in the State or Territory in 
which they reside for at least one year previous to the date of the 
examination will be eligible for appointment to a position in the 
apportioned service in Washington, D.C. Persons desiring to be- 
come eligible for appointment to the apportioned service must have 
the county officer’s certificate in the application form executed, 
to which a 10 cent internal revenue stamp must be attached. 

This examination is open to all men who are citizens of the United 
States and who meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this examination 
should at once apply four Form 2039 and special form, stating the 
title of the examination for which the forms are desired, to the 
United States Civil Service Board, Post Office, Boston, Mass., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, 
Minn., Seattle, Wash., San Francisco, Ca!.; Custom House, New 
York, N. Y., New Orleans, La., Honolulu, Hawaii; Old Custom 
House, St. Louis, Mo.; Administration Building, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, or to the chairman of the Porto Rican Civil Service 
Commission, San Juan, P. R. Applications should be properly 
executed and must be filed with the Civil Sersice Commission at 
Washington, D. C., with the material required, prior to the hour 
of closing business on May 9, 1916. The exact title of the examina- 
tion as given at the head of this announcement should be stated in 
the application form. 
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Recent Patent Issues. 


Prepared for the American Gas Liont Jovanat by Korat. E. Burwnam, 
solicitor of patents and counselor in patent causes, 833 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whow illustrations and specifications of any pat- 
ent wentioned below may be obtained for 20 cents, 








1,161,415, Gas Controlling Apparatus. 
Morrow, Cleveland, O. 

1,161,427. Gas Range. J. H. Walker, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor 
to The Fuller-Warren Co., same place. 

1,161,438. Pilot Burner for Gas Ranges. A. B. Bell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor to Hale & Kilburn Co., same place. 

1,161,715. Sereening Device for Gas or Liquids. L. M. Merrill, 
Joplin, Mo. 

1,161,775. Gas Furnace. O. J. Kuenhold, Cleveland, O. 

1,161,847. Mantle Darning Machine, S. Cohn, New York City, 
assignor to Mantle Machinery and Patents Co., same place. 

1,162,297. Automatic Gas Oven. B. E. Meachan, Lorain, O. 

1,162,314. Fuel Gas Controlling Valve. H.H. Southworth and G. 
A. Gase, Cleveland, O., assignors, by mesne assignments, to The 
Iceless Machine Co., same place. 

1,162,315. Fuel Gas Burner. H. H. Southworth, Cleveland, O., 
assigner, by mesne assignments, to The Iceless Machine Co., same 
place. 

1,162,347. Gas Regulator. G. A. Gase, Cieveland, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to The Iceless Machine Co., same place. 

1,162,357. Gas Producer. J. A. Herrick, New York City. 

1,162,452. Gas Producer. W. B. Chapman, Mount Vernon, O., 
assignor to Chapman Engineering Co., same place. 

1,163,202. Gas Range Burner and Support. A. B. Bell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor to Hale & Kilburn Co., same place. 

1,163,249. Gas Regulator. F.W. Magee, London, Canada, assignor 
of one-half to Thomas W. Baker, same place. 

1,163,458. Gas Heater. J.T Reznor, Mercer, Pa. 

1,163,654. Process of and Apparatus for Determining Benzol in 
Gas. C. L. O. Graul, Chicago, Ills., assignor to Semet-Solvay 
Co., Solvay, N. Y. 

1,163,878. Safety Attachment for Gas Burners. E. Anderson, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor of one half to N. P. Larson, same 
place. 

1,164,070, Combined Gas and Coal Range. C. C. Coda, Detroit, 
Mich., assignor to the Art Stove Co., same plaae. 

1,164,081. Manufacture of Carbureted Producer Gas. T. F. Fitz- 
simmons, Brooklyn,:N. Y. 

1,164,210. Gas Burner. P. J. Quinlan, Marietta, 0. 

1,164,289. Safety Valve for Gas Stoves. L. Knezek, Woodhaven, 
NN. Bs 

1,164,408. Process of Producing Gas, P. G. Schmidt, Olympia, 
Wash. 


A. &. Schiele and C. H. 
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[Special Report by Telegraph. } Mit 
PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIATION, EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





Easton, Pa., April 12, 1916. 

Heptasoph Halil never in its long history shone so brilliantly 
as under the Radio Sunlight, when President B. F. Cresson, 
Engineer and Manager of the Gas Company, introduced Hon. D. 
W. Nevin, Mayor of Easton, to welcome the delegates to the 
Pennsylvania Gas Convention. 

His Honor looked and talked the business man, in spite of 18 
years of office holding, and his praise of the city at the forks of the 
Delaware had mainly to do with her civic and business growth and 
prosperity. His welcome to the lights of the city included every 
color. 

Responding, Mr. C. Edwin Bartlett said that at the fork we 
should expect to find meat and sustenance—both of which were 
anticipated at the convention. After a felicitous telegram from 
Mr. E. D. Brewer, Secretary of the Southern Gas Association, was 
read, the business session began. 

The reports on membership, entertainment and program, by 
Messrs. F. P. Duggan, E. G. Holzer and J. A. Frick were accepted 
as read. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, W. O. Lamson, Jr., stated that the- 
cash on hand had increased from $475 to $1,130, the principal item 
being some $600 received from the sale of the Architects Booklet. 
Tho membership remains at about the same, figure, 144; of whom 
nearly half are associate members. 

Mr. L. R. Dutton reported that affiliation with the American 
Gas Institute could be made more effective if members of the 
Pennsylvania Association became affiliated members of the Institute; 
and moved that the Association pay the dues of $2.00 per annum. 
Needless to say that this passed. Thirty men will join the Insgitute 
at once. , 

President Cresson, in his annual address, laid stress on the im- 
portance of preparing for the conditions at the conclusion of the 
war. He predicted that we will have to fight for both the lighting 
and cooking business, but that the industrial field held aplendid 
opportunities. He considers that the regular inspection and main- 
tenance of domestic appliances and fixtures is necessary to obtain 
the proportionate revenue. Work with the Board of Trade is im- 
portant, as the progress of a city has much to do with the success 
of its utilities. ! 

The final business of the morning was an informal talk on Public 
Relations, by Mr. J. B. Klumpp. He dwelt on the importance of 
militant co-operation, both as a preventative and as a constructive 
force. Since the adoption of the B.T.U. standard in Wisconsin in 
1907, fifteen States have dropped the candle power require- 
ments. 

The work of the Public Relations Committee had good effect in 
the preparation of Circular 32 of the Bureau of Standards, and 
was being felt in the work on the Safety Code now in preparation. 
The Department of Labor and Industry has recently ruled that all 
cellar bakeshops shall be electrically lighted; but the ruling has 
been temporarily suspended, and it is hoped will be changed. 


Mr. Dutton moved that the committee be continued, and that a 
sub-committee on rates be included; which was agreed to. 
The session then adjourned. 


AUTOMOBILE TRIP. 


One thing that the Pennsylvania Conventions are noted for is good 
weather, and another, an opportunity to ride in some other fellow’s 
car. We had twenty miles of sightseeing, Lafayette College and 
munition plants being the points of interest. At the plant of the 
Canister Company the party inspected the gas installation of 12 
large and 3 small annealing furnaces; the meters being a battery 
of 7-60. A’s set in a novel manner, each being placed at 45° directly 


under the 4” header. 
THE BANQUET. 


While the officers and the active lay members were invited to a 
dinner on Tuesday evening, the first gathering at which all were 
permitted was on Wednesday, at Seips Café where a patriotic 
dinner was served. The Ehrenzellar music came to a crashing 
finale amidst glittering electric flags and fluttering silk ‘‘ glories”’ 
in the hands of the diners. ji 

The President proved that he could also be toastmaster as the 
genuineness of the speeches attested. The oratorical outburst of 
Mr. Ganser proved the event of the evening—when he concluded 
with—*' Be true to your enipluyer, but don’t forget the public.”’ 
This was supplemented by Mr. T. A. H. Hay, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, Public Utility Operator, and Optomist who said 
‘The public be blest.”’ 

Mr. W. D. Ray recited the Gas House Terrier and Messrs, 
Keppleman, Holzer and S. E. Smith said amen. 


FINE Fixture DISPLAY. 


As at nearly every convention the lighting men are much in 
evidence. This time it is a fixture display that will make some of 
the conscientious dead ones ashamed. Combination units giving 
both gas and electricity an equal chance and of design to please 
the most aesthetic, were displayed by the Welsbach Company, 
Bayley & Sons, Brassart Company and the General Gas Light Com- 
pany. 





THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The program was slightly changed this morning to bring for- 
ward the topic of connecting appliances, which was handled under 
four heads as follows : 


** Dispatching,”” by Oscar Heckert. 
“* Transportation,”” by L. R. Dutton. 
** Box System,”’ by G. B. Bains. 

** Inspections,”” by H. Hoffman. 


These brought out the points that the one-half, one and two-ton 
trucks were more economical than other sizes; several companies 
are giving up horse delivery entirely; and that the Box System 
could be adapted to any cha-acter of territory. 
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Then followed the two pape.s by W. A. Morris—the first being 
a committee report. on “ Lighting Fixtures”; and the second 
“*Merchandizing Lighting Fixtures at Wilmington.”’ The report 
revealed a regrettable apathy toward good gas lighting, not con- 
fined to combination companies. The paper gave the constructive 
side of the question, as Wilmington methods have resulted in hav- 
ing piping introduced in a jarger percentage of new buildings 
than reported from any other city. They buy the best fixtures 
made; often build many themselves; sell builders as well as 
owners both combination and straight gas fixtures; use news- 
paper display advertising; and have great faith in the benefits of 
a good show window. The lighting salesmen greatly influence 
piping for heating as well. The discussion of these papers was 
deferred until the afternoon session. 

An amendment to the By-laws was then passed, increasing the 
number of the Council from 6 to 9 members. ‘ 

Then came the election of officers which resulted as follows: 


President—F. P. Duggan, Lewistown. 
First Vice-President—W. O. Lamson, Jr., West Chester. 
Second Vice-President—J. H. Gaylord, Kingaton. 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. R. Dutton, Wyncote. 
Council-—R. C. Cornish, Philadelphia. 
Oscar Heckert, York. 
“J. J. McKnight, Pottsville. 
H. H. Ganser, Norristown. 
E. G. Holzer, Easton. 
J. A. Frick, Allentown. 
Council members holding over are: 
L. S. Williams, Harrisburg. 
W. R. Rhodes, Williamsport. 
C. A. Wakeman, Wilkes-Barre. 


It was decided that the next place of meeting should be Reading. 
The seasion then adjourned. 





New JERSEY ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The New Jersey State Gas Association held its luncheon at the 
Hotel Karidon, after which an informal business session was held. 

President S. J. Franklin made no address, but called upon Secre- 
tary Potter who stated that the membership was 115, about the 
game as the year before; and that the books showed a credit 
balance of $1,200. 





[Special Telegraphic Reet: —Continued from Page 233. ] 
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The election of officers was a re-election, the results as follows : 
President, S. J. Franklin, Millville. 
Vice-President, C. E. Bartlett, Philadelphia. 
Secretary-Treasurer, O. F. Potter, Newark. 
Directors, J. B. Jones, Bridgeton, J. B. Zingg, East Orange. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Newman it was moved, seconded and 
carried that the number of meetings be reduced from four to two 
a year. 

The meeting then adjourned and the 50 members present went 
immediately to Heptasoph Hall, to the Pennsylvania session. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The joint meeting of the Associations opened with a discussion 
of the Morris papers, led by W. W. Barnes, who recommended dual 
instead of combination lighting systems. J. W. Crankshaw said 
that they were getting 904% of the lighting in the poorer class 
homes, ar.d 50% in those more pretentious. T. J. Litle called at- 
tention to the section of the proposed lighting code of the Illumin- 
ated Engineering Society, which called for Gas Auxiliary Lighting 
in Factories. H. Thurston Owens said you must sel! gas lighting 
to-day to get buildings piped for future heating business. After 
further discussion by Messrs. Keppleman, Belmuth and Conroy it 
was resolved to continue the Fixture Committee for another year, 
and add Mr. Barnes to it’s members. 

“Sir John” Franklin then took the chair, and Mr. Newman 
read his paper on Residence Lighting Maintenance. 

This going to the consumer and putting his lighting equipment 
in order before the complaint comes, showed that out of 18,000 
lamps inspected over 9,000 needed repairs or adjustment. Every 
gas man should put some such system into effect at once, and then 
read this paper. The discussion by Messrs. Bartlett, Conroy, 
Barnes, Ganser, Litle, Pierce, Hanlan and Franklin was all 
affirmative. 

So much interest was shown on this subject that several tried to 
speak at once, and the session did not adjourn until 6 P. M. 

The Big Smoker Thursday night was attended by 150 New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania delegates, and the entertainment features were 
up to Pennsylvania standard—-100‘, efficiency. New Jersey con- 
tributed enthusiasm and woke them all up. 





Friday morning there were but two papers to cover, Mr. Grady’s 
not being presented. Mr. C. L. Richardson represented Dr. Lucke 
and read his paper on “Surface Combustion”; and J. B. Myers 
gave a short talk on “ Merchandising.” It is a rainy day and the 
out-door exercises will be omitted; so we will start for home 
earlier.—O. N. S. 





SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION. 





Thuraday morning, before the session opened, the Association 
was entertained by the Colored Domestic Science School of the 
Tampa Gas Company, singing southern melodies; and Blanche 
Perkins, their instructress, and the Rev. R. H. Pittman, made 
interesting addresses. 

Upon opening the session, the by-laws were amended to admit 
appliance men to active membership, which required a vote of two- 
thirds in the affirmative. 

Papers followed in the order on the programme: 

“The Small Consumer,”’ by S. P. Vecker. 

** Rust Deposits in Mains and Services, by A. F. Kerating. 

‘Hydraulic Control of Steam Valves in Water Gas Sets,” by 
E. E. Bair. 

‘Gas Company Accounting,” by H. C. Hanson. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the Tampa Gas Works, and 
in auto rides about the city. 

At 7:30 in the evening we left the hotel, for the El Pasaji Res- 
laurant, where the Annual Banquet was held, the menu being 
printed in Spanish on a piece of cigar box cedar. Jack Maloney, 








captain of the Pirate Krewe of the Gasparilla, presided, and it 
was a most enjoyable occasion, with live alligators, dancing girls, 
and wire tapping stunts, and singing by everybody. 





Friday morning there was little business to be completed: 
and a resolution was passed expressing regret at the death of Mr. 
John Melihenny. 

The next meeting will be in Roanoke, Va. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the following : 


President, Rosco Nettles. 

First Vice-President, C. M. Benedict. 

Second Vice-President, J. E. Montgomery, 

Secretary, E. D. Brewer. 

Directors, S. P. Cobb, C. F. Zeek, R. J. Titzel, T. W. Colyer and 
C. A. Case. 





This is the most successful convention the Southern has ever 
had ; attendance, interest, entertainment, and surroundings being 
everything that could possibly be desired.—B. R. R. 
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April 17, 1916 


Gratuitous Work. 





{From paper by A. L. Toss&LL, to the Illinois Gas Association.) 


It seems obligatory upon every business to do some gratuitous - 


work, for competition concerns itself today more with quality than 
with price. As the giving of unusual service is the best form of 
advertising, service gratuities are the strongest bid for trade. 

It is human nature to want something for nothing, so nearly 
everyone applies this principle in business. The person who buys 
is ever on the alert for bargains. And service that is free is the 
best of all bargains. The problem that has to be solved, therefore, 
in every business, is where to draw ths line between charges and 
gratuities. 

Every one in the gas industry believes that some gratuitous work 
is necessary, and that the problem of where to draw the line is 
more difficult in that business than in any other, because the cost 
of material and labor is constantly increasing and the price of gas 
is gradually being reduced. 

Attractive service brings patronage and every gas company must. 
do a certain amount of gratuitous work to keep competitors from 
securing its business. The main reason why gratuitous work is 
necessary for a public utility company is because the average 
customer knows very little about taking care of his equipment. 
Furthermore, since our product is somewhat hazardous, it is always 
advisable to have an experienced man to look after leaks and 
defects in appliances and piping. 


WHat CoMPRISES GRATUITOUS WorRK ? 


Gratuitous work is usually considered to include only that work 
done free for customers, inside his house or place of business. But, 
since some companies do not charge for service pipe between pro- 
perty line and building, | class this as a gratuity. 

In the Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Companies issued by 
the American Gas Institute, Gratuitous Work is described as work 
done free on the customer's premises, such as; all complaint work 
done inside buildings beyond the outlet connection of meter or 
governor; all free work done for customers in maintaining 
piping, fixtures, burners and appliances in use, in adjusting mantle 
lamps, in cleaning burners of all kinds, etc.,—in fact, all work done 
free for the customer in order to give him the very best of service: 

In preparing a paper on this subject, the writer endeavored to 
get data on the common practice of gas companies; and five 
questions were submitted to the managers of various gas properties 
and their comments thereon solicited. These questions were : 


1. What work do you do free for the customer which 
A— benefits the customer only ? 
KB benefits the company only ? 

2. What work do you do, for which you make a charge? 

3. To what extent have you developed Maintenance of Lights 
and Appliances? 

4. Do you consider the location of the work (i. e., whether it is 
te be done on the customer’s premises or not) a sufficient measure 
of the justicé of charging or doing it free ? 

5. What work are you now doing free that you consider could be 
charged for without injuring the service to the customer or the 
interests of the company ? 


The replies received were varied and instructive. An attempt 
has been made t« classsfy them so as to give you a general idea of 
the practices of large and small companies. The replies to question 
one showed that it was not clearly understood. A number of 
companies stated that all free work done naturally benefited both 
the customer and the company, the opinion being that all such 
work carries with it a certain mutual benefit, else it would not 
accomplish any practica! results. 

A good illustration of gratuitous work that benefits both the 
custcmer and the company is the practice of running service pipes. 
Only a few years ago customers in Chicago, and other cities too, 
were required to pay for practically dll service pipe laid to a build- 
ing. At the present time, however, we find many companies laying 
free a certain length of service pipe inside the customer's property 
line. This practice originated with progressive gas managers in 
their efforts to get business from customers who could not afford 
to pay the cost of service pipes in addition to the charge for setting 
meters and cash deposits. 

In » broad sense, all work done free may be said to benefit both 
the customer and the company, but there are reasons for dividing 





question one under the two divisions indicated, namely, that which 
benefits the customer only, and the company only. 


1 A—Work Done Free BeNeritTinc Customer. 


(a) When curb service pipes are laid to vacant property in ad- 
vance of street improvement and charges are collected from the 
owner at rates based on cost, the amounts so paid are returned if 
the curb service is put into use within five years from date of lay- 
ing. Until recently, it was the practice of most gas companies to 
make no refund of the initial payment advanced to cover cost of 
curb services laid to vacant property, for the reason that a service 
gang had to make two calls (one to lay the curb service and another 
at a later date to extend it to the building). 

(b) Inspection of new housepiping in advance of setting meters 
is an item of considerable expense to gas companies. This work is, 
of course, in the interest of the customer, because it is necessary, 
in order to protect him from having piping of too smal! a size put 
in; to guard against trapped and exposed piping that will sooner 
or later interrupt the supply of gas; and to see that the piping 
work in general is done in the best manner possible. 

(c) When meters are set, outlets are capped free of charge. 

(d) When meters are relocated for the convenience of customers 
by some of the larger companies, about one-half of the total num- 
ber are reset without charge. One company stated that it would 
go so far as to move the meter for a customer from one residence 
to another in order to satisfy him. 

(e) House pipe extensions in old buildings are often done free. 

(f) Are lamps in business districts are periodically adjusted and 
cleaned by some companies, even without request therefor. 

(g) Women demonstrators are employed to call upon customers 
just after new domestic appliances have been installed, to give in- 
structions in their use and care. Such employees also cal! on re- 
quest, and no charge is made for this service. Calls are also made 
on customers who have not purchased an appliance within a year, 
in order to learn if appliances previously purchased are in use and 
giving satisfaction. 

(h) Miscellaneous complaints, such as attending to frosted house 
pipes and the cleaning and adjusting of fuel appliance burners, 
might be classed as beneficial to the customer only. Nearly all 
companies clean and adjust fuel appliance burners, and many con- 
sider this their largest item of expense under free work. 

(i) Disconnection of gas ranges, water heaters and other ap- 
pliances is done free by some companies. 

(j) Attention to leaks is another form of gratuitous work, and 
an expensive one, Because we sell a hazardous commodity, com- 
petent complaint men have to be sent immediately on receipt of a 
notice of the most trivial leak. While these men are on the premises, 
minor leaks in house piping, fixtures and appliances are repaired. 


_An office employee who has the company’s interest at heart is 
often tempted to refuse to accept a report of a leak from a cus- 
tomer who has just complained that a 60 cent or 80 cent gas bill is 
too high. He sees in his mind’s eye the company’s emergency 
truck leaving the shop for a run of several miles only to find that 
the notification of a leak was hased on a slight increase in the 
amount of the bill. But 4 venture to say there is none of us who 
dares to decide ‘* when a leak is not a leak,”” without the complaint 
man’s call. 


B—WorkK DONE FREE BENEFITTING COMPANY. 


(a) Mains laid free: All gas companies in Illinois lay 100 feet of 
low pressure, and 200 feet of high pressure main for a customer. 

(b) Service pipes are run free from the main to the property 
line. In Chicago at one time customers were required to pay for 
all service pipe laid from the main. 

(c) Gas Meters are installed free by all companies. Up to about 
20 years ago, customers in Chicago were required to pay $2.50 to 
cover cost of labor and material. This charge was discontinued in 
order to stimulate business. 

An amusing incident is told in connection with this charge for 
meter setting. An order was received from a customer to shut 
off the gas. When the inspector called, he found the customer had 
moved without leaving any address and that the meter was gone. 
The meter was reported as lust and charged to profit and loss. 
About two years later this customer returned to the city, and 
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asked to have the gas turned on at an address on Van Buren Street. 
When the inspector stepped into the kitchen he found a gas meter 
under the kitchen sink. This seemed rather strange, so he asked 
the woman where the meter came from. She replied that she had 
paid $2.50 for it, and when she moved from Chicago to Wisconsin 
had taken it with her. But the gas companies there had their own 
meters and would not allow her anything for it, so she brought it 
back. She said we could have it if we could use it, and supposed 
we would charge some other poor woman $2.50 for it. 

(d) Final Inspections are made of all work done by fitters on 
customer’s premises. This is necessary to guard the company 
against future expense in attending to complaints of poor supply 
due to house-piping being too small or trapped, and to unsuitable 
and dangerous locations for meters. 

(e) The maintenance of a company’s distribution system is a very 
large item of expense. Leaks in mains and services must be 
repaired. The location of mains and services have often to be 
changed on account of water mains, city sewers, track elevation 
and electrolysis. Arrangements should be made to collect from 
the municipality or the other utility companies for these expensive 
changes in the gas company’s system, instead of charging the 
expense to maintenance. 

(f) Service governors are adjusted and regulated free. 

(g) Meters are relocated free when to the company’s advantage. 

(h) Meters are tested free on customer’s premises when records 
show an appreciable drop in the consumption of gas. 

(i) Meters are removed and tested every five years in Illinois. 
The meter is the company’s means of determining the gas used by 
a consumer, and it wants to know that it is being measured 
correctly. But, this testing also benefits the customer, as he has 
the satisfaction of knowing thac the gas is measured accurately. 

(j) Appliances added in a building already supplied sometimes 
makes it necessary to increase the size of a service. This work is 
usually done free. 

(k) Sidewalks have to be repaired subsequent to repairs to an 
old service. 

(1) Services have to be cut off when a building is moved, altered, 
or torn down. 

(m) Risers are connected so that an extra meter may be 
removed. 

(n) Services have to be cleared or thawed. In Chicago, where a 
large number of services are exposed in open spaces between curb 
or property lines and the building, a great many frosted services 
have to be attended to each winter. In former days some com- 
panies charged for the alcohol used for thawing, but this is no 
longer done. When the winter season has passed these conditions 
should be studied, and remedies devized. 


2—WorkK CHARGED To CUSTOMER. 


In reply to the question: ‘* What work do you do, for which you 
make a charge?" we find a variance in practices and opinions, 
One of the larger companies stated, “We make some sort of a 
charge for almost everything we do for the customer, and do not 
believe that free work of any kind, excepting the kind that can 
legitimately be charged to plant account, gets the gas company 
anything.” Another company states that, ““ We do not make it a 
practice of doing work which would have to be charged to the 
customer, excepting in cases where long runs of service pipes are 
required. We allow all work on the customer’s side of the meter 
to be taken care of by him.” This latter company, however, does 
not handle gas appliances. 

As a rule we find that companies charge for the following work: 

(a) For Service Pipe. In some cases from the curb, and in 
others from the property line; in some, all pipe in excess of 75 
feet measured from the center of the street, and in others for all 
over 50 feet inside the property line. 

(b) Relocating service pipes and meters on request of customer 
is charged for by most companies. Some do the work free when 
the change means increased consumption of gas; or, when the 
location of a meter is changed at the time a newly purchased fuel 
appliance is installed, as the cost of making the change can then be 
added to the cost of connecting the appliance. 

(c) Nearly all companies have developed Arc Lamp Maintenance 
to a considerable extent, and make charges covering rental and 
maintenance of lamps. Charges are also made for maintaining 
lamps owned by customers, and come companies have a ** request 
arc lamp maintenance’’ service, where charges are made for 
material only. 

(d) Charges are made for cleaning Appliances; for renewing 
parts; for connecting appliances moved from one address to another, 
or changing the location of fixtures or repairing them; for con- 
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necting lighting appliances when not hung to existing outlets; for 
connecting new industrial fuel appliances and gas engines. 

(e) Charges are made in connection with piping, services and 
meters, as follows; For piping houses; for enlarging house piping; 
for changing the location of meters for the convenience of customers; 
for running pipe from service or meter if more than a few feet 
is required; for changing location of risers or extending them 
on account of alterations in house piping where the supply has been 
interupted by frost; for the extension of mains when the business 
obtained does not justify the investment. 

(f) Immediate Service. One of the larger companies makes a 
special charge of about $5.00 when a request is made to have a 
service pipe put in within one or two days. The extra charge 
covers the expense of moving a service gang and passing jubs that 
could be done with more economy if the “Special” did not upset the 
schedule. It has been found that some customers are glad to pay 
the charges for extremely prompt attention, and others are not in 
such a hurry when they find it is going to cost them a little extra. 
The same company states that at one time they refused to set a 
meter the same day the order was received, as under its system it 
could only be done economically the next day. It found that these 
special requests were mainly due to negligence of the customer, and 
finally adopted the plan of giving the service requested, but asked 
a charge of 50c to $1.00 to cover the extra expense. This charge 
varies, of course, according to the distance the fitter has to travel. 

(g) Short Term Service. When gas is to be used for a short 
period only, such as for bazaars or for public gatherings, etc., one 
company makes a charge of $1.00 for turning on a meter and 
locking it later, or $2.50 for setting a meter and locking it. A 
charge is made for service if the gas will be used for less than 20 
days. The consumption in these cases is usually so small that the 
charge for gas used would not pay for the inspector's calls. This 
company, no doubt, feels that the customer should pay a reasun- 
able charge for service. Another Illinois company states that 
previous to this year it had not made a charge for setting and dis- 
onnecting any meter that had been installed or discontinued within 
a twelve month period, but now it does make a charge of $1.00, 


3—EXTENT OF MAINTENANCE SERVICE. 


(a) Arc Lamps: Maintaining are lamps seems to be receiving 
the attention due this important feature. Most companies main- 
tain arc lamps at a fixed monthly charge, their men making as 
many calls as necessary to keep the lamps in good condition. 

A few of the smaller companies in Illinois maintain are lamps 
free, with the exception that they charge for broken parts or 
mantles. Another company states that, until a few months ago, 
it maintained arc lamps free, but this service has been discontinued 
in two of the !arger cities it supplies, and a fixed monthly charge 
is made to cover the expense. One company reports that it has a 
few customers who will not sign a maintenance contract, but never- 
theless has its regular maintenance inspector call and clean the 
lamps needed, and charges for material only. 

Two of the larger companies outside our State have turned this 
business over to maintenance companies. 

(b) Flat Flame Burners: These burners are so inefficient that 
hardly any reference need be made to them here. Requests for 
them are used by most companies as prospects for tbe sale of 
mantle lamps. When customers will not purchase mantle lamps, 
flat flame burners are sold and placed on fixtures. In some of the 
larger cities, however, these burners are still supplied free. 

(c) Small Mantle Lamps: Up to the present time, the mainten- 
ance of domestic mantle lamps does nut seem to have received as 
much attention as arc lamps. The replies received indicate 
that flat rate maintenance service for domestic lamps has only been 
applied in the larger cities, although one small Illinois company re- 
ports that it has just put into practice the house maintenance ser- 
vice now in effect in Toronto, Canada. This plan calls for immedi- 
ate attention to complainst in reference to house lighting fixtures. 
A house to house canvas is made and permission sought to regulate 
burners, and clean glassware, etc. At the same time the mainten- 
ance men sell mantles and miscellaneous parts at regular retail 
prices, and then put lamps.in good order. No charge is made for 
this maintenance work, although each customer is visited and given 
this service on an average of three times a year. 

In Chicago each campaign lamp insta!led carries with it a guar- 
antee for three months, covering adjustment and replacement of 
material. When campaign lamps are sold. the inspector-salesman 
does his best to secure a maintenance contract at 10 cents per lamp 
per month. When the guarantee period has expired, an inspection 
is made to see if the customer still desires the maintenance service 
for which he signed. If he does, the lamp is then placed in a 
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maintainable condition. This inspection call is considered the first 
call under the contract, and the billing of monthly maintenance 
charge is begun from that date and the charge added to gas bill. 
Maintenance contracta are obtained on about 755% of all complete 
lamps installed, and only a smal! percentage of the contracts are 
cancelled when the first inspection call is made. 

In addition to this service, all complaints of mantle lamps not 
under guarantee or maintenance are given to inspectors, and if 
only simple adjusting is needed, the work is done without charge. 
Wherever material is required it is furnished at retail. prices, and 
the customer requested to sign a ticket agreeing to pay the charge 
on the next regular gas bill. 

The inspectors on this work endeavor to secure maintenance con- 
tracts at the time they call. About 1,200 calls a month are made 
where lamps are not maintained, or where guarantee period has 
expired. In 540, or 45°, of these calls, lamps are put in order by 
adjusting burners, and for this no charge is made. In 220 calls, or 
18‘, customers refuse to pay for material when the inspector calls, 
and consequently no work is done. These calls where no service is 
given were largely in response to requests by school children, by 
postal cards and through druggists, etc. In such cases the custo- 
mer had no way of knowing or learning that a charge would be 
made for material, if the lamp was not under guarantee nor on 
maintenance. In 180 calls, or 154<, maintenance contracts were 
secured by inspectors, which shows that the maintenance service is 
being extended. 

id) Domestic Food Appliances. Generally speaking, all domestic 
fuel appliance burners are maintained free on request. This 
service consists of adjusting and cleaning burners. Some com- 
panies also furnish repair parts at cost, while others refer their 
customers to the appliance manufacturers for répairs, or to a local 
hardware dealer. Many customers ask repeatedly for free house 
maintenance ; some even every month, because they know that the 
cumpany does it free. Some who do not know it is free and 
others who are good housekeepers, do it themselves. If we do this 
work free for some on request, let's do it free for all our customers 
and advertise it so; or else let us charge all for it. 

(d) Hotel appliances. In Chicago the gas company solicits 
maintenance contracts for this class of business. This service is a 
sort of gas range accident insurance, and the operation is as 
follows: On receipt of a complaint askirg for attention to fuel 
appliance equipment it is turned over to a hotel and restaurant 
sulicitor. He immediately calls and makes an .estimate of what it 
will cost to put appliances in maintainable condition, and also an 
estimate for a monthly maintenance service. Two contracts are 
signed up at the same time ; one to put appliances in good condi- 
tition; the other to keep them so for a year or longer. If a 
customer will not sign such a contract no-work is done. 

This maintenance service includes cleaning and adjusting burners 
and keeping them in proper working order at all times, and replac- 
ing burners whenever necessary. Besides securing contracts 
through complaints from customers who have not signed mainten- 
ance contracts, special hotel and restaurant solicitors are constantly 
suliciting these contracts the same as the sale of appliances. 


4—Wuat Decipes CHARGE OR GRATUITY. 


The replies received to question four indicated that most 
managers do not approve of making the distinction set forth in this 


- question; but rather believe that some free work should be done 


on the customer’s premises to demonstrate the superiority of gas 
over other fuels. 

One company, however, stated that it charges for all labor and 
material furnished the customer on his premises, and runs services 
free to the property line in accordance with its franchise, but from 
that point on makes a charge. 

Another large company stated that charges for work should be 
justified more on account of its being done on property belonging 
to the customer, than because of its location inside or outside the 
customer's premises, or property. 

One Illincis company does nearly all the housepiping of its 
customers in several cities, and for that reason does not charge for 
work on customer's premises, as the trouble may partly be due to 
negligence of their own employes. In its electric business, where 
no inside work isdone, this same company makes a charge for all 
work done on customer’s premises. 

All these reasons are based on physical grounds. But we must 
not overlook the important one of competition, or the economic 
origin of a gratuity, namely, that all gratuities had their origin 
with some dealer who wished to do a little more for his customers 
than his competitors were doing. He improved his service, and 
when he found that the public appreciated it and was willing to 
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pay for it, he increased his selling price to cover the service 
rendered. His competitors followed his lead, or else lost trade. 

Now it should be remembered that prices made by the merchant 
are governed by the law of supply and demand, and not by 
regulatory bodies; and that this is not true in the case of com- 
modities supplied by public utilities. With them prices are 
expected to be reduced, regardless of rise in costs of material, 
labor or service. Asa rule, the public knows very little about the 
gas company’s business, its enormous expense and the difficulties 
which it must overcome in order to carry on its work successively, 

When a gratuitous line of work is suggested, consideration should 
therefore be given to the effect its discontinuance at some future 
time may have on the business. It is comparatively easy to give 
free service, but very difficult to discontinue it without losing good 
will. , 

If all our customers bear the expense of work done free for 
those who request it, then in all rate-making cases the regulating 
bodies should have it forcibly brought to their attention that a 
certain allowance per cubic feet should be included in cost of 
operation to take care of such items'as gratuitious work. and give 
our customers the quality service they demand. 
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(5)—Work DONE FREE WHICH SHOULD BE CHARGED For. 


In discussion of question five we should take into consideration 
the price at which gas is sold, the work done free to-day that was 
not so done 20 years ago, and the extent to which the field for the 
use of gas is saturated. 

Some of the views of the various companies on this subject are 
as follows: 


“That charges should be made for new services from the curb, 
and also for service renewals.” 

“That too much free work is done. That a charge should be 
made for about two-thirds of the work now done free.” 

** We do less free work than we would do if we did not control 
both gas and electric properties.” 

** We do not believe it would be advisable to charge the customer 
for any work we are now doing free.” 

“The only free work that could be charged for without injuring 
service to customer, is for service pipe from the property line to 
the meter, but such a policy might prevent securing as great a 
number of customers.”’ 

“We do some maintenance work on hotel and industrial appli- 
ances without charge, but in time, I believe, we wil! charge for it. 
For most everything else we now make a charge.”’ 

**We could rightly make a charge for cleaning water valves in 
automatic water heaters, which we do not do at present.”’ 

“A reasonable charge for all work required by the customer, 
including all service runs, could be enforced without injuring the 
company’s business.”’ 


A summary of these views indicates a justification of charging 
for all work done on hotel and industrial appliances, and for ser- 
vice pipes laid inside the property line, but not for services laid 
from main to the property line. 

A few months ago, the following letter was received from a cus- 
tomer in Chicago : 


“Your small lamp maintenance service is so satis- 
factory that it should be extended to the cleaning 
and maintenance of gas ranges, with a monthly call. 
To women who do their own house work, the clean- 
ing of the range is a very distasteful task. The 
charge for this service would be a secondary con- 
sideration with me.” 


This shows the attitude of one customer on domestic fuel appli- 
ance maintenance. No doubt, we could find many others of the 
same view. . 

We have developed in the gas industry within a few years, the 
business of arc lamp maintenance, smal! light maintenance, and 
hotel and restaurant appliance maintenance to very large propor- 
tions. To reach all people who have domestic appliances, which is 
the very backbone of our business let us go after the domestic 
fuel appliance maintenance business, and develop it in a systematic 
way. That will enable us to put on a large regular force of men 
to care for appliances in people’s homes. This work we should do 
at cost, because it would eliminate a very large item of expense to 
the company. After our commercial departments have developed 
all the fields open to them in the maintenance business, we will 
then find left only such-classes of gratuitious work as rightly fall 
within the province of the distribution department to handle, such 
as leaks due to defective conditions, frosted pipes, etc. 
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After all, in the final analysis of gratuities, there is really no 
such thing as gratuitous work, because the customer pays for it in 
the price of gas. The problem, therefore, for us to solve is 
whether the whole community shall bear all the expense of the 
gratuitous work done for the few ; or, whether those who request 
free service shall be made to pay for it, in order that the price of 
our commodity may be lessened to al! customers. 

It would not be expedient to recommend gny rules to be followed 
regarding gratuitious work. The purpose of this paper has been 
to review the policies of the companies, and to place the informa- 
tion before you. You will probably agree, that a practice applic- 
able in large cities would not be practical in the small towns, and 
vice versa, But that does not prevent us from adapting it to meet 
the conditions of our business. 








Illuminating Engineering Lectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


—= 


In the fall of 1910 the Illuminating Engineering Society jointly 
with Johns Hopkins University, gave a series of lectures at Balti- 
more on subjects relating to gas and electric lamps and illumina- 
tion. They were designated as lectures on illumination under the 
joint auspices of the University and the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, and were attended by many of the foremost chemists, 
architects, ophthalmologists, physicists and engineers of the 
country. 

The course was looked upon as one of the most important under- 
takings in the history of the Illuminating Engineering Society ; 
elaborate experimental equipment was used in demonstrating and a 
tuition fee was charged. The attendance exceeded expectations 
and returns were sufficient to meet the entire expense of the plan, 
so that from every. standpoint it was a success. 

The published records of the course, in two volumes, are rare, 
and are still in demand. The lighting art has made such rapid pro- 
gress since, that the society has decided to give a new series of 
lectures in September of this year at the University of Pennsy|- 
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vania. In the interval since 1910 many changes have taken place 
in the lighing field ; new lamps have been developed and new meth- 
ods introduced. The plan is to repeat in a general way the lecture 
course of 5 years ago, treating mainly those subjects that have 
come tw the front in the meantime. 


An interesting characteristic of the 1910 lecture course was its 
relation to illumination as a science rather than as an art or a 
branch of applied engineering, and for this reason it has been 
planned to devote most of the, next course to engineering aspects. 
This should insure a collection of tupics of special value to practic- 
ing engineers. Early this year a tentative invitation was extended 
tw the council of the Illuminating Engineering Society by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to stage the lectures there, tne University 
authorities thinking that an affair of this kind would be advantage- 
oug beth to the society and to the University, and Philadelphia was 
suggested as a convenient location, as the University facilities are 
exceptionally well adapted for the lecture course and the extensive 
exhibits of lighting appliances which will accompany them. 

After the society had adopted a definite resolution to conduct 
such a lecture course, Provost Edgar F. Smith of the University 
transmitted a formal invitation to President Steinmetz, which was 
accepted. Two committees of the society and one of the Univer- 
sity have charge of this affair. For the society, the administrative 
committee on lectures is composed uf Prestun S. Millar as chair- 
man, and Prof. C. E. Clewell, J. D. Israe!, Dr. A. S. McAllister, 
W. J. Serril! and G. H. Stickney; the committee on lectures is 
composed of Dr. E. P, Hyde as chairman, and Dr. Louis Bell, W. 
H. Gartley, L. B. Marks, Dr. C. H. Sharp and W. D. Weaver. 
For the University the following committee has been 2ppointed : 
Professors Ilarold Pender and C. E. Clewell, electrical engineer- 
ing; Dr G. E. de Schweinitz, ophthalmology; Prof. W. T. Tag- 
gart, chemistry ; Prof. W. P. Laird, architecture; Prof. R. H. 
Fernald, mechanical engineering; and Prof. A. W. Goodspeed, 
physics. Subsequently a local honorary committee will be ap- 
pointed. 

The annual convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
will be held in Philadelphia immediately preceding the lecture 
course, and the latter is scheduled for September 21 to 30. 





Gas BAcK-PRESSURE VALVE.—-The use of air blast with industrial 
gas appliances has created a demand for an efficient back-pressure 
valve, which can be introduced in the gas line. 

Economically such a valve is of great importance. Should any 
stoppage occur in the orifice of the gas appliance, or a hose connec- 
tion be kinked or clogged, the air would reverse its course and be 
forced back through the meter into the street mains, thus con- 
taminating the whole gas system and creating an explusive mixture. 
The occurrence of accidents of this nature has led to the develop- 
ment of the Connelly Back-Pressure Valve, which possesses several 
important features. 





The valve in normal position is closed, giving a positive gas-tight 
check to any back pressure or reverse flow. The valve is so sensi- 
tive that the slightest pressure will open it, with little or no differ- 
ential pressure loss or reduction in the passage for gas. 

The Connelly Back-Pressure Valve is remarkably efficient on 
account of its simplicity of design and construction, and once in- 
stalled no adjustments or subsequent care and attention are neces- 
sary. In many instances gas companies compel all consumers using 
air pressure in connection with gas appliances to equi the lines 
with these vaives. 





SMALL TURBINES VS. ENGINES.—At the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, J. S. Barstow, Phila- 


delphia, compared these two types of prime mover with regard to 
speed limitations, steam pressure and temperature conditions, 
power capacity, relative space requirements, use of the exhaust 
steam, available covling water, operating conditions and relative 
cost of installations. The units considered did not exceed 50U-horse 
power capacity. 

His conclusions are that turbines operating condensing are applic- 
able-for direct connection to 60-cycle generators of all sizes, and 25- 
cycle generators above 100u-kw. capacity and direct-current 
generators below that figure: for driving centrifugal pumping 
machinery operating under substantially constant head and where 
the head is above 100 feet; and fans and blowers delivering air at 
pressures from'»° of water to 30 pound per square inch. Turbines 
can be used as a direct-connected unit operating non-condensing 
for all uf these purposes, and in addition where stegm economy is 
not the prime factor or where the exhaust can be completely 
utilized and oil-free exhaust steam is desirable. They can also be 
used as geared units, either condensing or non-condensing for these 
applications,and for many others where on account of the relatively 
slow speed of the apparatus a steam engine might be used. 

Engines can be operated non-condensing, either through direct 
or belt connection, for driving electric generators of all classes, 
and for centrifugal pumping machinery where the head and quan- 
tity conditions vary, and the head does not exceed 100 feet. They 
can also be used for driving pumps and condensers delivering water 
or gases in relatively small quantities at comparatively high pres- 
sures, in the case of pumps above 100 pound per square inch, and 
1 pound in the case of compressors; and for fans and blowers 
handling air in variable quantities and at pressures not over 5° of 
water column. Other applications are driving line shafting in mills 
where the driven apparatus is closely grouped and the load factor 
is good, and for all apparatus requiring a reversal in the direction 
of rotation, as in the case with engines operated for hoisting and 
traction purposes. As condensing units engines can also be used 
for all of these classes, especially where the supply of condensing 
water is limited, and the water must be cooled and recirculated, 
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Items of Interest from Various Localities.: 





Mr, J. H. Bertranp, for many years in charge of the commer- 
cial activities of the Easton (Pa.) Gas Works, has gone to Syracuse, 
N. Y., to put more zest into the new business department of the 
Syracuse Lighting Company, where he will handle special cam- 
paigns under Mr. Dudley. His successor at Easton is Edward 
Riley. _ 

AT the invitation of the technical committee of the Affiliated 
Engineering Societies of Atlanta, Ga., the Bureau of Standards 
will hold a conference in that city May 2 to 4 to discuss the work of the 
Bureau in connection with the national electrical safety code and 
the prevention of electrolysis of ‘gas and water pipes, cable sheaths 





and other metallic underground structures. The conference will | 


be participated in not only by the technical societies of Atlanta, 
under whose auspices it is to be held, but also by city electricians, 
engineers of publie utility corporations, consulting engineers and 
others interested; and a large attendance is expected. 





OVER 100 attended the April banquet of the Portland (Me.) Gas 
Meeters in their club rooms on the top floor of the Portland Gas 
Light Company’s office. Fried clams were the chief item on the 
menu, while delicious oranges from Col. Fred N. Dow, the president 
of the company, who is enjoying a sojourn in the South, were also 
much enjoyed. E. S. Davis acted as toastmaster, and at the close 
of the entertainment he gave an illustrated talk on the Plattsburg 
training camp. C. E. Paige, of the C. H. Tenny Company, was the 
speaker of the evening, and other guests were Fred Wells, of the 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Company; Paul Hemmings, of the Reliable 
Stove Company; and Samuel Cohen, of the Pittsburgh Water 
Heater Company. 


MANY gas men are demonstrating that lighting campaigns can 
be successfully conducted during the season usually devoted to the 
Range and Water Heater business. Campaigns are now under way 
on C. E-Z. lights at Milwaukee, Wis., Springfield, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Omaha, Neb., Boston, Mass., St. Paul, Minn., and Lancaster, 
Pa.; and campaigns with Radio-X lights at Portland, Me., New- 
buryport, Mass., Manchester, N. H., Nashua, N. H., Lynn, Mass., 
Lowell, Mass., Haverhill, Mass., Boston, Mass., Taunton, Mass., 
Tonowanda, N. Y., Waterloo, N. Y., Seneca Falls, N. Y., Fulton, 
N. Y., Norfolk, Va., Portsmouth, Va., York, Pa., Lebanon, Pa.,- 
Kingston, Pa., Hazelton, Fa., and Wiimington, Del. 








SUPERINTENDENT W. J. LutHer of the Attleboro (Mass.) Gas 
Light Corporation says that the high pressure system in contem- 
plation for the city will not be in operation for another year. 
Work was virtually started on the installation two weeks ago when 
workmen in Taunton began to lay the line that will run from 
Taunton through Chartley to the Norton-Attleboro line, continuing 
to Attleboro by way of Pleasant Street, McCambridge, Horton, 
‘orest, Maynard and Mowry streets to the plant in Dunhan Street. 
Following the work on the trunk line, the company will instal the 
gates necessary for the inducing of high pressure into the city 


_ mains and within 18 months the work of extension into Hebronville 


and North Attleboro should be complete. 





IN order to be in a positiun to make additions to its present 
plants, which the growth of Sioux City (la.) will make necessary 
in the near future, the Sioux City Gas and Electrie company has 
closed a deal with which it comes into possession of a tract of land 
in the block east of the gas holders bounded by.lowa street, Court 
street, Grand avenue and First street. 





IMPROVEMENTS have been made in the salesroom of the Wilkes- 
Barre Company (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) by moving the telephone 
switch boards and application department to the rear of the office, 
so that all callers must pass through the appliance display to reach 
the cashier's window. In the front of the show room, cabinet 
ranges are connected along the wall, and over head a new fixture 
rack has been installed on which semi-direct fixtures, gas domes, 
showers and upright and inverted fixtures are shown. The changes 
give considerable more room for display and for the proper 
reception of callers. f 


THE Philadelphia Gas Works Section N.C. G. A. gave its most 
successful smoker arid entertainment on the evening of March 23d 
in the Philadelphia Turngemeinde Hall. The U. G. 1. Superinten- 
dents, in convention during that week, were the Section’s guests, 
and the attendance reached 2,100, The entertainment talent was 





recruited from U, G. 1. Company employees, and the Section can 
well be proud of every one who took part. The features of the 
program were a minstrel show, a six round boxing bout, the U. G. 
1. String Band of 23 pieces, and “ Johnny"’ McFadden, the Ben 
Welch of the Philadelphia Gas Works. ‘‘ Smokes”’ in plenty were 
furnished—even a jimmy pipe. 





Mr. E. H. Kirer, who has been connected with the Madison 
(Wis.) Gas and Electric Company for the past ten years, and as 
general superintendent for the past five years, has accepted the 
general managership of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Gas Company. 
The American Light and Traction Company controls both companies. 





Ferb. J. Derce, chief engineer of Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
is now in Toledo, O., after an absence of several months due to ill- 
ness. During the period of recuperation Mr. Derge took a trip to 
the Panama Canal, and now has thoroughly recovered his health. 





THE Greenfield (Mass.) Gas Light Company has leased the quar- 
ters in the Masonic building now occupied by the post office, and 
plans to move in as soon as the new post office building is completed. 
The company has made rapid strides during the past few years 
under the efficient direction of Superintendent Fred C. Butler, and 
the present office and show rooms were outgrown quite a while 
ago, but this is the first opportun:ty they have had of changing to 
larger quarters. 





In the hearing before the City Commissioners, the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Gas and Electric Corporation named the rates necessary to 
return 8% on the investment, 4% for depreciation in Los Angeles. 
The rates are:—600 B. T. U. artificial gas, 67.18 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 700 B. T. U. mixed gas, 72.43 cents. 800 
B. T. U. gas (50-50% mixture), 74.6: cents. 900 B. T. U. gas, 
82.09 cents. 1000 B. T. U. natural gas, 89.69 cents. 





THe Grand Rapids (Mich.) Gas Light Company is taking up 
spring work in extension of mains, the total cost of which will be 
about $50,000. J 





Tue Fort Dodge (la.) Gas and Electric Company will spend 
between $40,000 and $50,000 this summer in improvements and 
extensions. Two stacks, 150 feet high, are being put on the 
power house, and a new 150 horse power boiler will be installed, 
with a new steam. turbine. Two miles of gas mains will be laid 
in addition to the other work in the gas end of the business. 





FirTyY members of the Employees’ Association of the Brockton 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company journeyed to Lynn April 4th for a return 
bowling match with the employees of the Lynn Gas and Electric 
Company. Bowling started promptly at 6, after which there was 
a banquet, followed by an entertainment including vocal selections 
by Miss Pearl White and James P. Moran, of Brockton, solos by 
Michael Flynn, the famous boy tenor of Lynn, and Jack Hefferman 
of the Lynn Company, and a piano selection by Leon Millett of the 
Brockton company. The visitors were welcomed by President 
Frank Adams, and at the head of the table were E. B. Mooney, 
new business manager of the Brockton Company, Frank W. Mace, 
J. F. DuBois, P. V. Drake, T. F. Moody, Walter B. Kirk, Frank 
Chase of Lynn and John Bagg of the Brockton association. The six 
teams from Brockton scored 7555 pins and Lynn hit the wood for 
a total of 7877. Tucker of Lynn was high roller, and Carroll of 
Brockton was high for Brockton. 





AT the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Stacey Manufactur- 
ing Company, held April 10th, these directors were elected: F. A. 
C. Stacey, J. Frank Stacey, Wm. F. Dunker, A. A. Ranshaw and 
Thos. C. Ranshaw. F. A.C. Stacey was re-elected president and 
general manager, Wm. F. Dunker, secretary and treasurer, and 
Wm. H. Ranshaw, assistant manager. 





THE Western United Gas and Electric Co., has applied to the city 
council of Bement, Ill., for.a franchise to supply gas to that town. 





A combination demonstration day was staged recently by the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, At 2:10 in the afternoon, E. E 
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Ross of the Welsbach Company gave an illustrated talk on improved 
gas lighting, followed at intervals of five minutes by these other 
practical addresses:—At 2:15, ‘Double Combustion Principle of 
Gas Burning,”’ by G. F. Schwartz; 2:20, “ Instantaneous Gas Water 
Heaters,” by A. M. Honnet; 2:25, “‘Gas Laundry Equipment in 
the Home,” by B. A. Dyer; 2:30, demonstration of gas iron by 
Mrs. Noland; 2:35, illustrated talk on Quick Metal gas range, by 
A. W. Indermark ; 2:40, cooking demonstration by Mrs. Minish. 





Freperick J, DowN, superintendent of the 42d Street Station 
(old Metropolitan Gas Works) of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York city, died at his home on April 5th. Forty-five years 
ago Mr. Down was aclerk in this same works, and being of a 
studious nature, exerted himself to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the gas business. One of his old-time associates says of him: 
**I know that there never was a truer friend ; a more competent 
gas man. He was a gentleman in every sense, and as straight as 
a string ; one who would give a square deal to every man, and no 
more, and no less.” 


THE Springfield (O.) Gas and Electric Company has appealed to 
the Sangamon county circuit court from the decision of the State 
Public Utilities Commission ordering a reduction in its gas rate 
from $1.00 to eighty cents. The company charges that the order 
of the commission deprives it of property without due process of 
law, in violation of the fifth and fourteenth amendments of the 
constitution of the United States. Grounds for this contention are 
set up as follows:—-First—-That the commission’s order is based 
upon a finding Which declares the value of the defendant company’s 
property used in serving the public to be worth only $800,000, 
while in reality, it is worth more than $1,500,000. Second—-That 
the schedule of rates ordered by the commission will not produce a 
fair return on the value of the property, after paying necessary 
operating expenses. 








A MODERN coal gas plant is to be installed at Greenville, S.C, 
back of the Southern station, by the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany. The company plans to have it ‘running regularly ‘by the 
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first of June. The new plant will be modern in every respect, and 
will entirely supplant the old outfit on East Broad street, which 
has served the city for years, although this plant will be kept in 
commission in case of emergency. , 





THE New Bern (N. C.) Gas Company is making improvements at 
its plant by fireproofing the buildings. The wooden fioors are 
being replaced by iron, and all wooden stringers are being taken 
out. 





Ropert J. Avams, for more than 40 years foreman for the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Gas Company, is dead, after a long illness, at the 
family home, aged 72 years. The deceased was born in Ireland, 
and had lived in Lawrence more than 50 years. 





LLoyp Topp, of Muscatine, Ia., is head of the sales department, 
under Manager J. G. Moffat, of the Fort Madison (la.) Gas Light 
Company. He replaces L. H. Hunt, who is in the Mayo Brothers 
hospital at Rochester, Minn., where he underwent a serious opera- 
tion recently. 





THE Citizens Gas Company, Indianapolis, Ind., reports for the 
last fiscal year, gas sales of 2,189,853,000 cubic feet, as compared 
with 2,055,849,000 for 1914, an increase of 6.12%. During the 
year the company laid 13.20 miles of new mains, being over six 
miles more than its franchise requirements. The number of meters 
in use at the end of the year was 55,153, compared with 53,006 at 
the end of 1914, and 52,738 at the end of 1913. 





Prices of cast iron pipe have been advanced $1 per ton. Quota- 
tions per net ton are: Water pine, 4° $33.50 to $34; 6° and 
larger, $30.50 to $31: with $1 extra for class A water pipe and gas 
pipe. 


Appis M. WuitTNey has resigned from the treasureship of the 
Massachusetts Lighting Companies, Boston, his resignation to take 
effect on April 22. He has been treasurer of the company since 
its organization in 1903. 
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Lower Price For.LonG Term.—The Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission sustains the right of a public utility corporation to 
make a lower rate for long term agreements than for short periods. 

A town advertised for bids for street lighting for terms of two 
years, three years and five years, for arc lamps, for 60 candle 
power incandescent lamps and for 32 candle power incandescent 
lamps. The respondent company filed bids for two, three, five and 
ten years, varying from a maximum of $70, $27 and $22 per lamp, 
respectively, for a two year term, toa minimum of $60, $23 and 
$18 per lamp, respectively, for the ten-year period. 

The municipality did not declare the rates too high, considering 
service, but disputed the reasonableness of making a difference in 
rates for different periods, and demanded the same rates for twu 
years as for ten years. The Commission dismisses the complaint 
by sustaining the reasonableness of the difference in rates consider- 
ing period of contracts. The commission makes these comments : 


“Complainant demands the same rates for a two-year term as 
are offered in the Respondent’s proposal for ten years, desiring to 
keep itself free, except for a limited period, to take advantage of 
certain alternative or hypothetical sources of ‘supply from which it 
might obtain better terms or more service. The financial condition 
of the borough mixht so far improve as to permit of the erection 
of its own lighting plant or of its own transmission system, and 
purchasing electric current more cheaply from some producer other 
than the Respondent. Some new illuminating agency may appear, 
or the cost of producing electric current may be reduced during 
the comparatively long period of ten years. On the other hand, 
Respondent calls attention to its transmission and distributing sys- 
tem, a large part of which must be scrapped in case of removal, so 
that the cost of that part of its equipment must be amortized over 
the period of the .ontract. A brief term will require a larger 
annual depreciation allowance than a longer one. Attention is also 
called to the economies and stabili y of a long term contract. Sup- 
plies can be ordered in larger quantities, and the benefit of dis- 
counts thus obtained. The company is required to be prepared to 
install additional lamps at any time during the period of the con- 


tract, and its risk of loss upon such an additional equipment in a 
short term contract is much greater thar under a longer term. 

“Taking all these undoubted facts and possibilities into con- 
sideration, it would seem that there is a reasonable hazard involved 
in the short term contract, which appears to a much more limited 
degree on the longer period, and while the long term has certain 
disadvantages, in that it compels the public through the borough to 
pay for current on the basis of conditions existing at 
the time of making the contract and thus prevents them from 
sharing in the advantages resulting from improvements and inven- 
tions that might result in economics cf operation, and therefore, 
lower rates; nevertheless, there is the other side toconsi‘er. It is 
conceivable that the rise in price of commodities and labor may 
continue during the next ten years asin the past. A ten-year 
agreement is to a considerable degree speculative on both sides, and 
from that point of view not advisable; but, on the other 
hand, the soundness of the principle of amortization cannot be 
denied. The rights of the company and the public welfare, too, 
demand the conservation of the company’s capital. Therefore, it 
seems the Borough must take its choice—either the long term 
agreement at a low rate, or one for a short term at a comparatively 
high rate.”’ 





New York CoMMISSION SEEKS MorE Power.—Bills to give the 
Public Service Commission of the First District more power in gas 
rate ‘and service cases have been introduced in the New York 
Legislature at the request of the commission. .-The amendments 
to the law desired by the commission include prohibition or re- 
striction of review of its decisions by certiorari; power to make a 
new rate effective at any time; power to order repayment of ex- 
cessive charges ; and changing the provision for penalties so that 
the commission may sue for the recovery of a nore reasonable 
amount than $5,000 a day. 

Much importance was placed upon a restriction of review by 
certiorari. It is stated that proceedings had become so com- 
plicated that it is now almost impossible to reach a final conclusion 
that will not be reversed by the courts. 
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Financial Notes. 





Tue “ Wall Street Journal’ in a recent issue has this to say of 
the increased earnings of Cities SERVICE COMPANY: 


“ The phenomena! increase in percentage of gain in earnings by 
Cities Service Company, which had been accompanied by a 40 point 
advance in the common stock in the last few weeks, is shown by 
the following comparison : 


Year 1915 groas.... ... $4,479,800 Inc. $545,347 or 13.86% 
Surplus for common... .. 2,246,939 Ine. 485,387 or 27.55% 
2 months. 1916 gross.... 1,336,949 Ine. 522,885 or 64.2 % 
Surplus for common..... 879,298 _ Ine. 434,541 or 97.9 % 
Feb, 1916 gross........ 673,406 Inc. 285,242 or 72. & 
Surplus for common... .. 444,476 = Ine. 241,025 or 118. % 


“The increase for the first two months of 1916 was within 

23,000 of being as large as the gain for the entire year of 1915. 
For the first two months of 1916 the company earned at an annual 
rate of 30.22% on the common stock. While in the summer months 
earnings from domestic consumers will drop off, it is now practi- 
cally certain that the increase in oil revenues and from electric 
power will more than offset this decrease, and present outlook is 
that earnings for the common stock in 1916 will be even larger 
than indicated by the first two months of the year.”’ 


A FURTHER step in the consolidation of the funded debt of the 
NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY and subsidiaries has been 
taken in the calling for redemption of bonds and notes of various 
subsidiaries of that company, notices of which are published. 
Among the securities called for De ggpns on May 1, 1916, are: 
All of the outstanding 20 year, , gold bonds of the Consumer's 
Power Company of Minnesota,  ceeetine to $7,210,000 of an 
authorized issue of $10,000,000, dated November 1, 1909; All of 
the outstanding notes amounting to $1,434,500 of the $3,000,000 
authorized issue of 6‘ ‘collateral lien notes of the Consumer's 
Power Company of Minnesota, dated November 1, 1913, due May 
1, 1917. .The following are called for redemption on June, 1916: 
All of the outstanding 5 year, 6% collateral lien notes of the 
Northern States Power Company, amounting to $5,000,000, being 
the full authorized issue, dated June 1, 1912; All of the out- 
standing 3 year, 6°, coupon gold notes, amounting: the $3,000,000, 
of the Minneapolis General Electric Company, dated June 1, 1914. 


Tut Gas and Electric Light Commission of Massachusetts has 
appreved an issue by the GLOUCESTER Gas LicuTt Co. of 1,300 
shares of stock, par value $50, at $75 per share; the proceeds of 
1,180 shares to pay notes of October 26, 1915, and of 120 shares 
for addition to plant since then. The directors asked that the price 
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fixed be $62.50. In 1908 the market value of stock was $90, the 
company then paying 12% dividends, That rate has been con- 
tinued except in 1905-7, when 10% was paid. Two extra dividends 
has been paid, aggregating 15%, but not earned. The Massachu- 
settes Lighting Companies acquired control in 1910; it being a 
voluntary association, with no public supervision. The stock of the 
Gloucester Company has been withdrawn from the market and 
new shares will doubtless be taken by the association, at 542%, 
and the commission says it is obviously proposed to convert these 
notes into stock with a much higher rate of return. In the opinion 
of the commission, the price fixed by the directors is materially 
lower than would insure a ready market if the company were 
independent of the holding association. 


THE Massachusetts Commission has approved an issue of 905 
shares of new stock, par value $25, at $28.75 per share, by the 
NORTHAMPTON GAS LIGHT COMRANY, the proceeds to pay notes out- 
standing October 26, 1915. The company asked approval of an 
issue of $54,500, and hearings were held at Northampton, at which 
the city solicitor appeared in opposition. The Massachusetts Light- 
ing Companies have contro! of the stock. About four years ago 
the Light, Heat and Power Corporation, controlled by the same 
owners as the Northampton Company, bought land near the gas 
works for about $17,850, and later sold it to the gas company for 
$24,756.43. A part of the tract has been offered to the city for 
$10,000. Pending hearings, the Light, Heat and Power Carpora- 
tion made restitution of the profit on the original purchase. -De- 
ducting this and the amount of sale leaves $31,000 unprovided for 
as balance of plant expenditures since June 30, 1910. Certain ex- 
penditures, the Commission says, were made through the Light, 
Heat and Power Corporation, and yielded the owners of the gas 
company’s stock a substantial profit above the actual cost of labor 
and materials in the open market. Hence the Commission deems 
the amount authorized a sufficient sum for the purpose. 


THE AMERICAN PuBLic Service Company, New York, is offer- 
ing an issue of $300,000 of 6% convertible gold notes due March 
1, 1919, at 100.5. A portion of the proceeds of the notes will be 
used in part payment for the public utility properties at Henryetta, 
Okla., and for improvements, extensions and additions to the prop- 
erties of the constituent companies. The notes are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company, and convertible for each $1,000 note into 
either (a) $500 principal amount of first lien 6% gold bonds, $500 
par value of 7% cumulative preferred stock and $100 par value of 
common stock, or (b) $1,000 par value of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock and $200 par value of common stock. 
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